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GARDEN APARTMENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
NEW YORK CITY REGION 


There is probably no place in the country where such a wide range of residential dwelling types can be 


found as in the area within and surrounding New York City. 


Within this gamut from skyscraper to country 


estate, the garden apartment is no stranger. As in other sections of the country, this type of development has 
oreven to be both popular with the public and sound as an investment. 

In November 1948, the Executive Committee of the Community Builders’ Council made a detailed inspec- 
tion of projects constructed during the war and post-war periods in the New Jersey and Long Island areas. 
Plans and photographs of several of these projects ar2 reproduced on the following pages which, together 
with data on others, provide a check list of projects which the reader may find useful both in evaluating 
similar projects in his own area, and for inspection in the field. A large percentage of recent development 
in the New Jersey area has been garden apartments, while Long Island has a wider variety of development 
ranging from elevator apartments to the 8,000-house project at Levittown, 35 miles from downtown New York. 


Stuyvesant Village 


One of the larger projects of recent 
vintage in the New Jersey area is Stuy- 
vesant Village (not to be confused with 
Stuyvesant Town in New York City) 
located on Stuyvesant Avenue in Irv- 
ington, New Jersey (Figure 1). Started 
in 1945, the development is composed 


ae \_ Y Po! ) 
Glen Oaks, Queens, L. I., New York 


of three sections, the last of which is 
now being completed. The entire proj- 
ect comprises 1172 units on 59.8 acres 
with an average density of slightly un- 
der 20 families per acre. It is worth 
noting the progressive increase in size 
of units in the three sections as shown 
in the accompanying analysis. 

A feature found here, and common to 


many of the projects throughout the 
country, is the questionable practice of 
pulling the automobile parking areas 
into the center of court areas, space 
which could better be developed for 
cpen lawn and recreation. In other 
respects this project contains an inter- 
esting arrangement of building groups. 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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Monotony Doesn't Pay 


In the concluding ec 





mment cf this issue’s article on Garden Apartments in 


the New York area, the unfortunate similarity in design and treatment is noted 
This comment could be applied with equal validity to the low-to-medium 
priced single family houses which have been built all over the nation. It is a 


matter of paramount importance to the builders and mortgage bankers as there 


demand for homes is rapidly coming 


is increasing evidence that the de speration 
In many se ctions of the 


Home builders are 


to an end nation a buyers’ market has already appeared. 


finding that prospective purchasers are becoming much more 


discriminating as to cunvenience ol 


of construction 


location, neighborhood appeal, and quality 


ana aesign 


The builders’ sales force must change from order taking to selling, and they 
must have good goods to present. Pride of ownership is a tremendous considera- 
tion in the purchase of a house. The desire for an attractive home with a degree 

f exclusiven 1ot limited to the purchaser of the $50,000 dwelling. It is 
becoming inc: evident that buyers are sitting tight rather than purchas- 
ing a home looks exactly like its neighbor. A _ gridiron plan, treeless, 





muddy streets, miles from employment, schools, the grocery store, and drab 


rows of cracker-box houses are no longer acceptable. 

The money, but in a 
large development of several hundred homes much can be done to increase buyer 
appeal with the expenditure of 


builder may say that correcting this will cost a lot of 
brains rather than dollars. A good subdivision 
plan which fits topography and emphasizes good natural features will save money. 
With thought, houses can be placed so that they complement each other. If 
possible. they should be The 
location of homes on corner lots and the avoidance of ugly views down the center 
of the other considerations which should not be overlooked. It is 
recommended that the builder vary the exteriors of his few basic floor plans. 
He can use color for an individual touch and should not forget that simple, but 
good, landscape treatment will pay dividends. It is the one item in the property 
which increases in appearance and value with the years. 


and good construction are, 


planned so that service and garage areas adjoin. 


blocks are 


A modern floor plan 
of course, essential. 

Many items which have been considered of minor importance in the past 
will now have much greater significance. An example is the choice of a project 
name which sounds distinctive. An address in “Spring Brook Manor” has much 
more appeal than “Doaks Addition”. This also applies to street names. 

Although this changing market may cause the builders some sleepless nights, 
it will undoubtedly be beneficial from the standpoint of the appearance and sta- 
bility of the residential areas of our cities. 


S.H.M. 


Home Builders’ Contest Awards 


Award winners in the Home Builders’ Neighborhood Development Contest 
were announced this month by W. P. Atkinson, Chairman of the 
mittee. Winner in Class I for small, single-family, economy house development 
was Charles H. Freeburg of Memphis. Tenn., for Radford Village. J. R. Leverett 
of Des Moines, Iowa, placed second, and Frank D. Evans of Portland, Ore., third. 
The M. & M. Construction Co. of Tacoma, Wash., was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion 


Contest Com 


In Class II, large. single-family home development, first place winner was 
W. C. & A.N. Miller of Washington, D. C., for Sumner, Maryland. Placing sec- 
ond and third were Smith & Hill of Chicago and Ted B. Brown of San Angelo, 
Texas. Western Builders, Spokane, and E. J. Burke & Sons of San 


received honorable mention. 


Antonio, 


In the Community Development class, Standard Properties, Inc., placed first 
for their Eastpines development in Prince Georges County. Maryland, while L. S 
Whaley Co. of Long Beach, and Kaiser Community Homes of Los Angeles, Calif., 
placed second and third. Hcnorable mentions went to Hamilton-Crawford of 
Kansas City. Mo., and G. S. McCreless of San Antonio. 

The Garden Apartment 
Raleigh, N. C., for Cameron Village 


class was won by the York Construction Co. of 
M. L. Ehrlich, Matawan, N. J.: Wm. Joern 
& Sons, La Grange, Ill.; Keyes & Treuhaft. Shaker Heights, Ohio: and Oshri1 
Building Co., Tucson, Ariz., received awards in the 

Shopping Center winner was L. E. Fite 


Monzeglio of Hartford, Conn., placing second. 


iS 


order mentioned. 


& Co., San Antonio, with Charles 
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PARK AND SHOP IN 
ALLENTOWN 


Allentown, Pa., has gone a long way 
in solving its downtown parking prob- 
lem. Organized and financed by the 
merchants, Park and Shop, Incorpo- 
rated, has provided seven parking lots 
surrounding the central business dis- 
trict accommodating 660 cars. In addi- 
tion, contracts have been made with 
three other lot operators to honor vali- 
dated tickets. 

The establishment and operation of 
this successful attack on downtown 
parking is described in detail by C. S. 
LeCraw, Jr., in the January, 1949, issue 
of Traffic Quarterly, available from the 
Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control, Saugatuck, Conn. 





An outstanding panel of judges made 
the selection from about seventy fina!- 
ists who had placed in regional con- 
tests. Jury members were General U.S 
Grant III (Ret.), chairman of the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission; Miles L. Colean, Housing 


Consultant: Hugh E. Prather, Com- 
munity Developer; and Franklin D. 


Richards, Administrator of FHA. In 
making the awards the jury said in 
part, “It is, of course, recognized that 
the national finalists represent but a 
small cross section of the housing anc 
community developments which ar‘ 
being built today. The jury feels, how- 


ever, that the projects receiving 
awards rank among the best in the 
country, and that both the winners 


and the National Association of Home 
Builders should feel highly compli- 
mented. Awards will be presented at 
the Home Builders’ Exposition in Chi- 
cago on February 22. M.S.W 
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Oakes Estates 


save nearly all of an extensive planting 
ot fine trees. Relationship of the group 
to the mill pond which originally pro- 
vided power for a small nearby factory 
is well studied. Principal criticism of 
the site plan is the parking lot arrange- 
ment which brings cars some 350 feet 
from the street into two dead-end areas 
which are immediately adjacent to a 
large proportion of the units. Both 
density and coverage are low. 


Table III 
Oakes Estates 


Net Site Area 4.8 Acres 


Apartments Total 100 
3 Room 50 @ $55 
4Room 50 @ $62 
Families per Net Acre 20.6 
Building Coverage 19% 
Offistreet Parking Open 65 Cars 


Date of Completion September 1946 
Est. Cost Excluding Land $530,417 
Total Amount of Mortgage $467,000 
Mortgage per Room $1,345 


Other Projects in the Jersey Area 


Two other projects completed during 
1946 are of interest, plans and data on 
which are reproduced in Figures 4 and 
5, and Tables IV and V. Here again 
the parking arrangement is to be ques- 
tioned, particularly that of Marian 
Gardens, Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, 
which utilizes a dead-end parking area 
approximately 400 feet long and 30 to 
60 feet wide accommodating only 41 
car Spaces and basement garages. Mon- 
roe Gardens, Winans Ave., Hillside, on 
the other hand, has a considerable pro- 
portion of its off-street parking con- 
veniently located to both street and 
apartment access. 


Table IV 


Marian Gardens 
Net Site Area 
Apartments 


2.1 Acres 
Total 48 


3 Room 24 @ $53.50 
4Room 24 @ $62.00 


Families per Net Acre 22.9 
3uilding Coverage 19° 


Offstreet Parking Total 41Cars 
In Garages 19Cars 
Open 22Cars 
August 1945 
$219,000 
$1,304 


Date of Completion 

Amount of Mortgage 

Mortgage per Room 
(Continued on Page Five) 
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GARDEN APARTMENT DEVELOPMENTS 


(Continued from Page One) 


Table I Normandy Village 

Stuy- Stuy- Stuy- J oa sae a p asian a 
Ree A i meee A Anothe I project of especial interest 
Village Town Manor is Normandy Village, at Morris Ave. 


Net Site Area 10.9 Acres 15.6 Acres 33.3 Acres and Falls Terrace, Union County, which 
Apartments : . 
“| incorporates the double frontage unit. 





3 Room _ 122 $52 is 
ip oo 149 @ $78 204% $78 = =This has been used more extensively 
4 oom od ( S02 ° 
41, Room 205 «@ $90 in the New Jersey area than elsewhere 
5 m 376 “| $92 . ; 
ae ae 354 580 (Figure 2). Developers should study this 
Families per type of planning as it has certain ad- 
Net Acie 21.7 22.5 17.4 i Re Ne oe ; seometccseict Yak: 
Building ; ig vantages over the conventional layout. 
Coverage 20 23 17.7 One great advantage in these days of 
Offstreet 65 Gar . eas eae 
Parking 156 Open 141 Open 3720pen _ high costs is the elimination of common 
Space a halls and greater efficiency in the use of 
206 Total ‘ . 
Te floor space which permits some reduction 
“ peetion April 1946 Jan. 1948 in building dimensions. From the site 
est. Cost : : wb. 08 
Excluding , planning standpoint, “frontage” is cre- 
Lana $1,202,453 $2,883,600 $4,963,000 ated on both sides of the unit which is 


Total Amount 
ot Mortgage 
Mortgage 
per Room 


115,000 


nh 


$2,657,000 $4,669,000 desirable. Chief disadvantages of this 


$1,350 $1.800 $1.800 arrangement appear to be in the loca- 
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Figure 2 





Normandy Village 


tion of drying yards and the necessity 
of collecting refuse from both sides of 
the building. In this case, drying yards 
have been provided in conjunction with 
play areas at either end of the project. 
The handling of the garage units should 
be especially noted. Although the yard 
width is somewhat narrow, use of the 
garage wall as a screen to the parking 
and service area is well studied. Ths 
disadvantages are not believed to out- 
weigh the rather greater advantages in 
privacy and the savings in cost and 
maintenance. The table below indi- 
cates a lower building coverage with 
relation to family density than is usu- 
ally found. This is due in part to the 
high percentage of one bedroom units, 
as well as the reduction made possible 
by the double frontage plan. 


Table II 
Normandy Village 


Net Site Area 4.3 Acres 


Apartments Total 96 
3 Room 68 @ $45 
4Room 28 @ $55 
Families per net Acre 22.3 
Building Coverage 16% 
Offstreet Parking Total 65 Cars 


In Garages 30 Cars 
Open 35 Cars 


Date of Completion December 1943 


Est. Cost Excluding Land $387,000 
Total Amount of Mortgage $360,000 
Mortgage Per Room $1,118 


Oakes Estates 


Oakes Estates, Belleville Ave., Bloom- 
field, is one of the most interesting in 
the Jersey area. (Figure 3). Completed 
in 1946, it is an excellent example of 
capitalizing on an interesting site. The 
building grouping was developed to 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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Table V 
Monroe Gardens 
Net Site Area 
\partments 


8.4 Acres 

Total 160 
3 Room. 68 @ $53.50 
312 Room 28 @ $56.00 
4 Room. 64 @ $62.00 


Families per Net Acre 19.3 
Building Coverage 17.5% 
)ffstreet Parking Spaces 


120 Open 
January 1946 
$800,055 
$745,000 
$1,344 


Completed 
Est. Cost Excluding Land 
otal Amount of Mortgage 
Mortgage per Room 
LONG ISLAND 

Long Island has been experiencing a 
greater amount of single family devel- 
ypment than has the Jersey area. There 
are, however, a number of large garden 
apartment developments including the 
low density portion of the Fresh Mead- 
ows project now being completed by 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 


Glen Oaks 
The Glen Oaks Village development 
on Little Neck Parkway, Queens, is one 
of the largest and best to be found in 
the New York area (See Page one). 
Built in two sections, the total project 
covers 125 acres, housing approxi- 
mately 3,000 families. As in the Jersey 
area, the chief criticism here is the 
intrusion of off-street parking space 
and garages into the center of the 
apartment courts which should be re- 
served for lawn area. In a project of 
this magnitude where a new street 
system has been developed, the park- 
Table VI 
Glen Oaks #1 


Net Site Area 21.7 Acres 


Apartments 576 Total Units 

224 — 312 @ $85.40 

184 — 412 @ $97.50 

168 — 5!2 @ $116.00 
Families per Net Acre 26.5 
Building Coverage 24% 
Garage Space 273 cars 
Est. Cost Excluding Land $4,873,784 
Total Amount of Mortgage $4,348,400 
Mortgage per Room $1,715 


Table VII 
Glen Oaks #2 


Net Site Area 103.6 Acres 





Apartments 2352 Total Units 

424 — 312 @ $82.00 

1220 — 41! @ $97.50 

708 — 5!2 @ $113.90 

Families per Net Acre 22.7 

Building Coverage 23% 

Garage Space 2352 cars 

Est. Cost Excluding Land $22,824,076 

Total Amount of Mortgage $20,292,400 
Mortgage per Room 


$1,800 


ing bays immediately adjacent to the 
street could have been provided with 
garages grouped at each end of the 
block. Experience with the interior 
parking lot has been unsatisfactory 
throughout the country. Not only is it 
not used when space at the curb is 
available, but requires additional land 
area, additional maintenance, increases 


the paved area adjacent to the apart- 
ments, and occupies the space most de- 
sirable for quiet lawn area and recre- 
ation away from the street. 


Other Projects in the Long Island Area 

Parkway Village, Union Turnpike, 
Queens. A 600-unit development with 
a density of 22 families per acre. 


Oakland Gardens, Springfield 
vard, Queens. 


30ule- 


Table VIII 
Oakland Gardens 
Net Site Area 
Apartments 


62.7 Acres 
1588 Total Units 
252 — 312 @ $82.00 
824 — 415 @ $97.50 
512 — 512 @ $105.75 
Families per Net Acre 25.3 
Building Coverage 23% 
Garage Space 1015 cars 
Est. Cost Excluding Land $15,461,049 
Total Amount of Mortgage $13,778,200 


Mortgage per Room $1,800 
Clinton Gardens, Fulton Avenue, 
Hempstead. 
Table IX 
Clinton Gardens 
Net Site Area 9.3 Acres 


Apartments 212 Total Units 
32 — 312 @ $80 
100 — 412 @ $95 





80 — 5!2 @ $118 

Families per Net Acre 22.8 

Building Coverage 21% 

Garage Space _ 82 cars 

Est. Cost Excluding Land $2,025,454 

Total Amount of Mortgage $1,863,100 

Mortgage per Room $1,800 

Park Lane Apartments, Franklin 
Street, Hempstead. 

Table X 
Park Lane Apartments 
Net Site Area 14.2 Acres 


Apartments 240 Total Units 
132 —41!2 @ $95 
108 — 5!2 @ $109 
Families per Net Acre 16.9 
Building Coverage 16% 


150 cars 
$2,337,972 
$2,228,400 


Garage Space 
Est. Cost Excluding Land 
Total Amount of Mortgage 


Mortgage per Room $1,800 
SOME CONCLUSIONS 
The projects which have been re- 


viewed above form a pretty represen- 
tative cross-section of garden apart- 
ment development in the New York 
area and, in a number of respects, 
throughout the country. 

One of the most vivid impressions is 
the unfortunately high degree of simi- 
larity in the use and treatment of ma- 
terials, and the general overall uni- 
formity of exterior building design. 
This may be attributed partly to scar- 
city of certain materials during recent 
years, partly to lack of ingenuity on 
the part of the designer, and partly to 
the tendency of following an accepted 
and approved pattern as the apparent 


line of least resistance in securing 


CITY’S APPEARANCE 


Cities in the United States can well 
afford to take a tip from their northern 
neighbor, Winnipeg, Canada, by de- 
voting more attention to their appear- 
ance. Few have done so officially and 
the result is not flattering. For these 
cities it is suggested that they obtain a 
copy of Report No. 9, “City’s Appear- 


ance”, published as one of the Master 
Plan Reports by the Metropolitan 
Planning Committee and Winnipeg 


Planning Commission, 605 Time Build- 
ing. Public buildings, bill- 
business district advertising 
signs, and monotonous residential de- 
velopment all come in for 
constructive analysis. 


streets, 
boards, 


critical. 


GOOD LOOKING FACTORIES 

That the factory can be a good look- 
ing, as well as an efficient place to 
work—and is rapidly becoming so—is 
indicated by an article in Kiplinger 
Magazine for January, 1949. Citing 
recent developments in Suburban Chi- 
indicative of what is being 
done and can be expected in the fu- 
ture, the article mentioned points par- 
ticularly to the new plants of such 
firms as A. B. Dick & Co., Benjamin 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Baxter 
Laboratories, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
S. J. Nikolas & Co.—lacquer manufac- 
turers, and Bell & Howell. Chief fea- 
tures are larger landscaped sites, clean 
cut, modern, one-story buildings, rec- 
reation facilities, and plenty of auto- 
mobile parking space. 

This trend is increasing and may 
have a profound effect on our future 
conceptions of plant location and land 
use relationships. 


cago as 





financing. Whatever the reason, it is 
unfortunate that so many garden apart- 
ments in this area are in effect trade- 
marked by this conventionalized struc- 
tural and architectural appearance. 
That it is not a requisite in obtaining 
a sound project is amply evidenced by 
many other developments throughout 
the country in which an excellent and 
varied use has been made of the same 
structural materials. 

In contrast to this is the general ex- 
cellence of the land planning features 
which, in many cases, offer the only 
relief and variety afforded the project 
With the 
automobile 


handling 
parking, the plans in these 
and similar developments have, for the 
part, taken advantage of 
their site, provided low densities, good 
grouping of buildings, and adequate 
outdoor areas for a type of living which 
is finding increasing favor among apart- 
ment dwellers 


major exception ol 


most good 
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INDUSTRY AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


What a city expects of industry 
within its borders is a fairly well- 
known quantity and is reflected in 
such items as smoke and odor abate- 
ment, zoning regulations, and the 
tax Not so well known, 
but of equal importance—to the city 
as well as industry—are the factors 
which the progressive industrial con- 
cern looks for—and expects—of a city 
in which it may consider locating. 

Mr. H. Y. Bassett, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Wolverine 
Tube Division, Calumet and Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co., has rendered 
a distinct service in the interests of 
sound industrial location by setting 
down the qualifications which his com- 
considered essential in locating 
plant in Decatur, Alabama. 
These considerations which any 
city seriously seeking new industrial 
development will do well to ponder, 
and their importance in attracting 
sound industrial development is be- 
coming accentuated with the trend to- 
ward decentralization. Mr. Bassett lists 
the following basic requirements in 
evaluating the relative merits of vari- 
ous locations. 


assessment. 


pany 
a new 


are 


1. Availability of good plant sites. 

2.Experience of industries already 
located in the community with the 
utilities (railroads, etc.), and their co- 
operativeness with these industries. 

3. Tax situation with respect to local, 
county, and state taxes. 

. Attitude of the townspeople, busi- 
ness leaders, etc., with respect to 
A. Labor and labor organizations. 

B. Company policies and practices. 

C. Cooperativeness in supplying in- 
formation relative to plant sites, 
public utilities, transportation 
facilities, civic activities, commu- 
nity problems, etc. 

5. Ability of personnel to be transfer- 
red to the new location to fit into 
local community life. 
Schools and churches availahle 

. General tone of state and local poli- 
tics, and soundness of administration 
of local government services. 


Mr. Bassett highlights his discussion 
further with the pertinent 
comments: 


following 


“The sincerity and earnestness of the 
townspeople in presenting both the 
good and the bad points of their town 
have, in my opinion, a decided effect 
on the reaction obtained as far as 
management’s representatives are con- 
cerned. Elimination of what might be 
termed high-pressure, chamber of 
commerce sales talk is highly desirable. 

“Progressive managements have no 
quarrel with unions, but on the con- 
trary feel that they have a place in 
the present-day world of business 
These managements have developed 
practices and policies with respect to 
their employees governing vacations, 
working conditions, hours of work, etc. 
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“It is important in the selection of a 
community in which to locate that 
they do not encounter policies and 
practices contrary to those in which 
they believe. 

“Of primary importance to any in- 
dustry are the services and facilities 
which a community has to offer. Many 
of these assume tremendous impor- 
tance to smaller industries. Among 
these may be mentioned the public 
school system, including vocational 
training, library facilities, etc.; 
churches; recreational facilities; health 
services; sewage disposal practices; 
public utility systems, such as gas, 
power, water, local transportation etc.; 
police and fire protection facilities; 
streets and highways; the efficiency of 
city, county, and state governmental 
administrations; the general attitude of 
city officials, as well as of county and 
state public officials, toward indus- 
trialization of the community by out- 
side business interests; and the attitude 
of the general public and industries 
already established, toward further 
industrialization 

“The public school system, including 
vocational training and suitable library 
and other reference facilities, is im- 
portant from a number of angles. 
Transferees with families of school age 
from the main plant to the newly pro- 
posed location are going to be in- 
tensely interested in the educational 
facilities offered by the community, 
with special reference to the children’s 
education, while, of course, the com- 
pany will be vitally concerned from 
the point of view of both old and new 
employees. 

“Recreational facilities are of tre- 
mendous importance to most indus- 
tries. Very few companies are in the 
position where they can furnish suit- 
able winter and summer recreational 
facilities for all employees. The use 
of such facilities in building up em- 
ployee morale, in physical develop- 
ment, in creating the right feeling to- 
ward the company and community, is 
looming larger in managements’ minds 
with each passing day. An active rec- 
reational program is rapidly approach- 
ing a “must” in present-day industrial 
relations. 

“Before final selection of a location, 
industry will wish to investigate thor- 
oughly the financial condition of the 
state, county, and municipality under 
consideration A state, county, or 
municipality loaded down with long- 
term obligations will not present a 
picture conducive to favorable consid- 
eration by management. 

“Another important factor is the 
general attitude of state, county, and 
city officials with respect to industrial 
expansion by interests outside the 
state. In many cases our experience 
has been that those officials rendei 
“lip service” to any industrial expan- 
sion program, but by their attitudes 
and actions, as evidenced in local ordi- 
nances and state legislation, too fre- 
quently indicate that they not only are 
not interested in industrial expansion, 
but are actually opposed to it. 

“It will be clear from the discussion 
to this point that the general tone and 
temper of local government is_ of 
greater importance to the well-being 
of industry than has sometimes been 
realized. 


“It is my feeling that both com- 
munity and industry should avoid 
subsidies in the form of land grants, 
buildings, etc. Unless a town has those 
things which a particular industry re- 
quires, it is not the place in which that 
industry should locate a plant. 

“Generally speaking, the same com- 
ments apply with respect to tax 
exemptions. 

“Keep in mind that each industry 
has its own specific and peculiar prob- 
lems. There are no standard patterns 
which can be followed without devia- 
tion, for each new plant presents a 
tailor-made problem. Find out what 
a particular industry requires. Analyze 
your community, its facilities, its activ- 
ities, its outlook. Determine its short- 
comings, and formulate constructive 
programs to overcome the deficiencies. 
Be frank and honest about your com- 
munity, and demand equal frankness 
and honesty of management.” 

“There are certain directions in 
which a community can make very 
important contributions which would 
not be classified as subsidies. Once a 
town has been selected, many prob- 
lems face management. These include 
working out with the community the 
solutions to problems usually present 
with respect to power, gas, and water 
supplies, sewage disposal, roads to the 
new facilities, housing of personnel 
transferred from the old location to 
the new, the obtaining of the cooper- 
ation and advice of the managements 
of the other industries in the town to 
establish sound relationships, and the 
coordination of policies and practices 
with respect to labor and management 
personnel.” 

While the nature and availability of 
the existing and new dwelling supply 
are mentioned in passing, it is sur- 
prising that this important aspect of 
community facilities was not given a 
prominent place in the author’s seven 
basic requirements. An adequate hous- 
ing supply has long been considered by 
many industrial concerns as one of the 
most important elements in obtaining 
and holding a good, stable labor sup- 
ply, particularly among key employees 
Urban Land would be glad to publish 
any comments regarding this aspect of 
industrial location which the author 
might care to add. 

Copies of Mr. Bassett’s full statement 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of 
Alabama, University, Alabama. 


NEW LOOK IN SIDEWALKS 


Shopping Center and store develop- 
ers should consider the advisability of 
using dark-colored sidewalks in front 
of their store windows, according to 
Horace G. Hedges, Jr., Managing Edi- 
tor of “Building” Magazine, January 
1949. While eye appeal is a basic mo- 
tive, the dark sidewalk has a highiy 
practical value in eliminating glare and 
reducing reflection from show window 
surfaces. 








